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"TO PRUNE" AND "TO PRIME" 

The NED leaves the derivation of prune 1 , used of a bird trim- 
ming, "preening," its feathers with its beak, and of prune 2 , to lop 
trees, etc., undecided. Both have the earlier forms pruin, proin. 
In the Modern Language Review, January, 1911, the late Professor 
Skeat showed that prune 1 , earlier proin, is OF poroindre (Godef.), 
intensive of oindre, "to anoint," while prune. 2 represents an 
unrecorded OF *porroignier, intensive of rogner, to clip, VL *ro- 
tundiare. With regard to prune 1 1 may point out that the following 
passage is conclusive as to the etymology and original sense of 
prune 1 ; "She [the hawk] proynith when she fetchith oyle with her 
beke .... and anoyntith hir fete & hir federis" (Book of 
St. Alban's). 

The same book contains further statements to the same effect. 
With regard to prune 2 I may say that I suggested the Skeat ety- 
mology to the late Sir James Murray when he sent me the NED 
proofs, pointing out that the OF forms prooignier, proignier, progner 
were parallel to those of rogner. But Sir James thought that it 
involved "a somewhat violent treatment of the first syllable." 
However, proffer, OF porofrir, intensive of offrir, is, as Skeat points 
out, a precisely similar contraction. 

The NED recognizes as verbs prime 1 , to load (a ship), recorded 
for 1523 (Gavin Douglas), and regards to prime a gun as the same 
word; prime 2 , to enter on first phase, etc.; prime 3 (dial.), to prune 
trees; prime 4 , to leap (of a fish). Omitting prime 2,4 , I wish to sug- 
gest that to prime a gun is not identical with prime 1 , though there 
may have been association between them, e.g., as when we say 
that a man is primed with information or liquor. In the sense of 
loading a ship prime may be connected with nautical primage, 
allowance made to the master of a ship, Med.L. primagium. The 
analogy of keelage, bottomry, suggests that primage may be con- 
nected with obs. It. primo (sc. legno), keel (Jal, Glossaire nautique). 
The NED thinks that prime 3 , to prune, may be a corruption of 
prune 2 , proin (for the vowel cf. rile for roil). The following extracts 
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seem to show that this is true of -priming a gun, an operation which 
may, I imagine, have originally consisted in clearing the touchhole. 
The passages are not quite so early as the first NED record for the 
word (1598), but they have the advantage of being the actual words 
of men "on the spot," while the earlier NED record is from a 
theoretical treatise: "Eawlins having proined the tuck-hole, James 
Roe gave fire to one of the pieces" (Purchas, Pilgrims, VI, 168, in 
Maclehose's edition, Glasgow, 1905). "Thirty muskets ready 
laden and pruned .... sixty powder-pots matched and pruned 
.... eight pieces of ordnance ready pruned" (ibid., X, 337). 

It seems possible that prime, in this sense, may be for *prine 
(proin), or that it originated as a misprint of prune. If this is so, 
prime 1 in the NED requires dividing into two separate words. 
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